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Eternal Life: A Study of Its Implications and Applications. 
By Baron Friedrich von Htigel. Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 
1912. Pp. 1, 443. 

The reviewer of this important contribution to the philosophy 
of religion is, on a reduced scale, in a difficulty similar to that 
of the author when he endeavored to compress his theme into 
the compass of an article in the Encyclopcedia of Religion and 
Ethics (see preface). For to Baron von Htigel the subject of 
Eternal Life is hardly other than the whole of reality, its "white 
radiance" seen through time's "dome of many-colored glass." 
As he observes in the introduction, "We shall have to begin by 
roughly assuming and defining, and we hope to end by clearly 
exhibiting Eternal Life as an experience, requirement, force, 
conception, ideal, which is in endless degrees and ways latent 
in every specifically hiunan life and act." The author's method 
and attitude towards experience may generally be described as 
transcendental in the Kantian sense, if we add to this a use of 
the category of spirit which goes beyond Hegel. Adopted by 
the religious philosopher, this method proceeds by postulating 
throughout the intellectual, emotional and volitional struggle to 
overcome the world, the constant presence of something other 
and more than thought, love, and will, something which works 
through these and which he recognizes as akin to him and yet 
more than his, something Which he can never intellectually ap- 
propriate. Hence the greater obscurity of religion. "And finally 
life after all, at its deepest is a stretching out of faith and love 
to God, into the dark — Religion is a circle of experiences — 
which as man's first and last and deepest experience will in- 
deed greatly exceed philosophy in richness, but fall short of it 
in direct clearness and articulation" (Contemporary Survey — 
Hegel). 

We may infer that religion rejoices in the consciousness of 
this darkness, which to philosophy is repugnant. The spirit of 
this book is indeed opposed to any easy cutting of knots by a 
delimitation of spheres, assigning the well-lighted part to phi- 
losophy, the obscure to religion, to reason the philosophic inter- 
pretation, to intuition, faith, etc., the religious. It would be 
truer to say that the author's view of the thirat for the In- 
finite, implied in all human energies, radically affects his whole 
standpoint in philosophy, the skill with which he draws from 
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Platonism, Hegelianism, modem spiritual idealism, whilst sub- 
ordinating all to an outlook peculiarly his own. 

In this general light might be considered his review of the 
efforts of hinnanity after the conception and practice of Eter- 
nal Life as expressed in philosophies, religious systems, and 
modem social movements, but only a few illustrations can be 
taken from the vast panorama which he unrolls before us. The 
meaning of the relation between 'Eternity' and 'Eternal Life' 
is one main problem of the book, and closely connected with 
this, the philosophy of time, since for man Eternal Life must 
have a quasi-durational form. The philosophic interest of the 
survey of non-Christian religions lies chiefly in the estimate of 
the contribution or failure of each to contribute to a positive 
notion of Eternity (c/. Buddhism in contrast with Moham- 
medanism). Historically the first source for the author's own 
philosophy of time is Plato's famous description of the "mov- 
ing image of Eternity," but he seems to find a still more fruit- 
ful conception in Aristotle's hipyeia auvijacwr. In this Aris- 
totle "has made a profound and permanent contribution to the 
experiences and problems involved in Eternal Life." Yet, 
partly (we may suggest) on account of the modern difficulty 
in comprehending the richness of the Greek view of the life of 
thought, Aristotle's ideal of the way to live in time the im- 
mortal life seems to Baron von Hiigel "intolerably thin and 
shadowy. ' ' Very striking m relation to the notion of Eternity 
is the comparison of the two distinct conceptions of the 'King- 
dom' traced by modem scholars in the New Testament. Thus 
the more eschatological view "intensely transcendent and dual- 
istic," which prevails during the latter period of the teaching 
of the gospels, "carrying with it futurity, imminence, and sud- 
denness, and generally implying the hope of everlastingness 
rather than consciousness of Eternity," seems to have less meta- 
physical value than the outlook of the earlier period "relatively 
immanental, monistic, ethical," with its insistence that the 
Kingdom is already present. We cannot do more than refer 
readers to the estimate of St. Paul's "immanental and non- 
temporal view" and of the Johannine presentation of "the 
earthly life of Jesus set in a frame and background of an 
Eternity extant, before, behind, and after this our earthly world 
of space and time." The treatment of St. Paul as of Plato 
illustrates the principle which perhaps must be the core of a 
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religious philosophy, that the spiritual interpretation of life is 
the religious deepening of philosophic idealism. 

In the review of the mediaeval contribution we may espe- 
cially note the comparison between the cevum of Thomas Aquinas, 
and the duree of M. Bergson. JSvum is intermediate between 
Time and Eternity, participating in each. It seems question- 
able whether Bergson 's conception can be strictly brought into 
relation with that of any thinker for whom the Eternal is the 
real, and experiences of succession only real in so far as they 
participate in it. If the iatolerable diversity of Bergson 's 
process of ceaseless change and novelty is modified by his con- 
ception of the real endurance of the past, though unlighted 
for us except in the narrow sphere of practical necessity, yet 
he is far removed from all thinkers who in any sense fore- 
shadow Baron von Hiigel's view. For the fullest admission of 
the reality of time is in Bergson the background of the scheme 
in which the past endures. 

It may here be added that when Bergson is later treated (in 
the contemporary survey), it again seems to us that in our 
author's hands that elusive thinker is forced to yield too much. 
His "aversion to genuine finalism" is regretfully referred to as 
a curable weakness. Yet would not his system be essentially 
destroyed by the insertion of a little teleology, a few more ideals, 
and some w6v era however slight, in the midst of the ceaseless 
flux of the life-force? ' 

To return to the earlier modem period, we find that neither 
from Spinoza nor from Kant (as regards his results) is very 
much help towards the central problem of the book extracted. 
From Spinoza's abstract notion of Eternity, no individuality, 
no existence of persons in their own right can be deduced. Eter- 
nity is here "not a simultaneity of infinite self -consciousness, 
but ever more or less a simultaneous infinite spatial extension." 
Yet starting from these two thinkers, an impressive view of 
the instrumentality of exact science in the awakening of the 
soul is developed, — a view further elaborated with great force 
in the conclusion (Part III). Here the need of spatial experi- 
ence for comprehension of the Eternal in the phenomenal 
sphere is insisted upon. Through mathematics and physics we 
have the discipline of a preliminary pantheism. 

In the survey of more recent movements the author's method 
of examining all human phenomena sub qiiadam specie ceter- 
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nitatis is finely sustained, but we cannot linger over the note- 
worthy sections on Hegel, Schopenhauer, and neo-Hegelianism. 
The last-named development, in spite of the spiritual power of 
its English leaders, cannot, in his view, escape the religiously 
unsatisfying results of the identification of Thought and Real- 
ity. "Religion can never be concentrated into the sense that 
nothing really matters except as merely out of place, or only 
for a time." Even from the unpromising soils of Nietzsche's 
philosophy, Darwinism, and the labor movement of the present 
day, the author extractis ore for his purpose. The "Super- 
man," for instance, is a pathetic "misapplication of our in- 
stinctive need of adoration," whilst the preoccupation with social 
problems even in its most limited "this-world" form, leads to 
Immanentism, and a strengthened insistence that spirit shall 
penetrate matter, or (as in the final summing up) material things 
are through their very obstructiveness the awakening of spirit. 
On the whole, the most philosophically interesting thread run- 
ning through the book is perhaps the conception of the human 
experience of Eternal Life as "having its range between the 
pure simultaneity of God, and mere clock-time — its true form 
duration — an ever more or less overlapping succession capable 
of being concentrated into quasi-simultaneities. " As we have 
tried to show, philosophies in an imposing roll from Plato to 
Bergson are put under contribution, and the sources of many 
movements revealed in support of this idea, which rests ulti- 
mately upon an original application of the category of spirit. 
"We cannot pass by without noting, though we cannot here dis- 
cuss the rejection of the theory of "spirit in the making" 
(p. 385). The manipulation of experience occasionally reminds 
us of the teaching of Professor Eucken, but we have here a 
much greater concreteness and definiteness in the idea of a 
spiritual life. "Time, — ^in the sense of duration, — is for us men 
not a barrier against Eternal Life, but the very stuff and means 
in and by which we vitally experience and apprehend that 
life." 

The intense force with which this conviction is presented, in 
the style, often rich and brilliant, if somewhat ponderous, to 
which the author of "The Mystical Element of Religion" has 
accustomed us, has almost made of this paradox a truism when 
we finally close the book. 

London, England. Hilda D. Oakelby. 



